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In pursuance of the plan sketched generally in Ne. 168 
of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ we shall now endeavour to 
bring into one view such information as seems to us 
most interésting in connexion with the House of Lords, 
reserving for a future occasion a similar statement with 
regard to the House of Commons. 

The writer of a very instructive essay, published in 
1716, under the title of** An Enquiry into the Original 
Constitution of Parliaments in England and Scotland,’ 
says that “ for many ages all laws were nothing else 
bit the king’s answers to the petitions presented to him 
and his council, as is apparent by many old statutes and 
the confession of Sir Edward Coke.” The fact seems 
to be, that the legislative power rested essentially in 
the sovereign, who did not consult his great council on 
all public measures, but only assembled them oc- 
casionally to obtain their concurrence when the measure 
in, contemplation was such as could not easily be 
carried into effect but through their agency, or with 
their consent. 

Without going back to the times of Saxon rule 
in, this country, it should be recollected that, at 
least after the Conquest, the territory was chiefly in 
the hands of military tenants holding immediately of 
the crown estates of various extent. Some possessed 
immense tracts, having many subordinate holders, while 
others held estates inferior to those which were in 
the hands of the vassals of the great proprietors ; 
but the holding directly from the crown constituted 
an honour and distinction which entitled the person 
to a voice in the great council. When ‘ Domes- 
day Book’ was compiled there were about 700 such 
persons; but although all were equally, by virtue of 
their tenures, entitled to be consulted in the business 
of the nation, it appears that only the person holding a 
barony—that is, the more wealthy and powerful of those 
military tenants—exercised the right. The rest “ere 
excused—and were glad to be excused—on the score 
that their means were inadequate to enable them to 
incur the serious expense of meeting the king be- 
comingly.in the great council. The same right was 
possessed by the heads of the church, that is, not only 
the bishops, but certain abbots and priors, who claimed, 
as heads of extensive monastic establishments, rights 
and privileges separate from, and independent of, the 
bishops, by whom therefore their interests could not be 
represented. 

This was the original House of Lords,—and not only 
the House of Lords, but the Parliament, for there was 
no other house. The people were of no account in 
those days; and if they were at all thought of, their 
interests were supposed to be sufficiently represented 
by the barons, who stood in the relation of petty sove- 
reigns to the knights and gentlemen holding estates 
of them, while the tradesmen and inhabitants of towns 
occupied a position of dependence on the same barons 
which was little less than servile. 

To understand preperly why the voice of the great 
body of the people was not heard in the national council 
~-if it might be called such—we should a little consider 
the relative circumstances in which they were placed. In 
these times the most considerable “ boroughs ” were very 
different from the towns and boroughs of the present day ; 
and the inhabitants were mostly small tradesmen who 
lived together in the same neighbourhood without any 
particular civil tie, and “‘ were not,” says Hume, “ even 
regarded as a body politic.” The same writer, whom 
we here quote rather for his facts than his opinions, 
illustrates the condition of the burgesses of those times 
by stating, after Holinshed, that the superior lord- was 
equally prohibited by the feudal law from marrying his 
ward to a burgess or toa villain (slave). This fact 
shows very strikingly the estimation in which these two 
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while it precludes any surprise at their political positio, 
and accounts for the circumstance that the histories of 
those periods find no occasion to notice them, and give 
us reports only of the kings, the nobles, and ‘the cler 
—their foreign wars and domestic quarrels. Whey 
they are brought under our notice, it is as objects fo 
whose protection the barons condescend to introduce 
clause into some grant of charter extorted from the 
crown. We shall have another opportunity of stating 
more fully such facts as illustrate the early condition of 
the Commons ; but it is desirable here to notice tha 
the first representatives of the people were peers, twelye 
in number; and when afterwards men of inferior rank 
were admitted, their tone was most subdued and 
humble ; they declined to interfere in great questions 
of state, and on several occasions could bring their 
deliberations to no other conclusion than that they 
would advise the King to abide by the counsel of the 
Lords. Even after the Commons began to be con. 
sulted, they were only occasionally summoned—that is, 
only when the question was of peculiar interest to the 
communities they represented; and from the great 
annoyance they expressed when they were required to 
declare their opinions on general subjects of state--or 
questions of peace and war—it seems likely that, even 
when summoned regularly to the Parliament, they only 
sat and voted with the Peers on particular questions. 
It is amusing and instructive to contrast this position 
with that to which the Commons had attained even in 
Elizabeth's reign, when they ventured to engage with 
the Lords in controversies about forms. ‘‘ They com- 
plained that the Lords failed in civility to them by 
receiving their messages sitting with their hats on ; and 
that the keeper returned an answer in the same neg- 
ligent posture; but the upper house proved to their full 
satisfaction, that they were not entitled, by-custom and 





the usage of Parliament, te any more respect. Some 
amendments were made by the Lords in a bill sent up 
by the Commons ; and these amendments were written 
on parchment, and returned with the bill to the Com- 
mons. The lower house took umbrage at the novelty ; 
they pretended that these amendments ought to have 
been written on paper, not on parchment ; and they 
complained of this innovation to the Peers. The Peers 
replied that they expected not such a frivolous objection 
from the gravity of the house; and that it was not 
material whether the amendments were written on 
parchment or paper, or whether the paper were white, 
black, or brown., The Commons were offended at this 
reply, which seemed -to contain a mockery of them; 
and they complained of it, though without obtaining 
any satisfaction*.” 

The cause which induced the sovereigns to summon 
the barons and prelates (and this cause ultimately pro- 
cured the Commons also to be’ summoned) was ob- 
viously because they despaired of giving effect to mee- 
sures to which a previous consent had not been 
obtained. Hence they had, on most occasions, reason 
to conclude that the subjects to be brought under their 
consideration would not be of the most pleasant de- 
scription to themselves, and the sovereign had, there- 
fore, often much difficulty in obtaining their attendance, 
notwithstanding his apologies for the necessity of re- 
quiring their presence. ‘The attendance was considered 
an irksome business, and a nuisance to be avoided. 
The strong, the cunning, and the weak, devised re- 
spective methods to ease themselves of the troublesome 
duty. ... The earls and barons occasionally refused 
attendance, or rendered their appearance so unwelcome 
by approaching in fighting attitudes, that the king not 
unfrequently declined the honour of their visit and 
advice, or stipulated that their coming should be unac- 
companied by warlike preparationst.” They came the 





classés, forming the bulk of the population, were held; 


* Hume, chap, 42. 4 Westminster Review, Oct. 1834. 
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nost readily when it was their determination less to de- 
iberate on the king’s proposals, than to force on his 
wasideration proposals of their own. 

We stated generally, in the former Number, that the 
arly Parliaments were seldom held twice consecutively 
in the same town. “ The constitution of King, Lords, 
jd Commons,” says the lively writer in the * West- 
ninster Review,’ “* was accustomed to scamper as fast 
ss the state of the roads would admit, all over the king- 
jom, from Berwick-upon-Tweed to the Land’s End. 
Within one year it would hold its parliamentary sittings 
at Carlisle and Westminster; in the following year at 
Exeter and Norwich, or at Lincoln and Worcester.” 
Again, “* Not only were the early Parliaments holden in 
jiferent towns, but they frequently moved from place to 
place daily during the session, The Parliament at Lin- 
cln, in the 9th Edward II., was holden on the 12th of 
February in the hall of the dean, on the 13th in the 
Chapter House, and on the 14th in the convent of the 
Carmelite Friars.” The same writer thinks that the 
fxation of Parliament at Westminster must have ope- 
rated very injuriously upon the towns which lost the 
privilege of occasionally entertaining the Court and Par- 
lament. It is, however, quite as likely that the country 
towns were heartily glad to be weil rid of the occa- 
sonal visitations of these imperious and turbulent 
seuators and their insolent and riotous retainers; and 
although trade must in those towns have been quick- 
ened for the time, it may be well doubted whether, in the 
long run, the flux and reflux, the excitements and false 
calculations induced by temporary prosperity, and the 
uncertainty where the Parliament would next meet, did 
not concur to render those visits sources of more harm 
than good even to the local tradesmen themselves. It 
is perfectly clear that the country generally was never 
the better for their movements. 

We do not imagine that the House of Parliament— 
that is, the Peers—formed in those days a very nume- 
rous assembly in itself, although the barons usually 
came with such large retinues of knights, gentlemen, 
and inferior followers as brought a great concourse to 
the place where they met. Perhaps the number at any 
previous period was never so great, or at least greater, 
than at the accession of James I., by which time the 
reigns of the Tudor dynasty had repaired the diminu- 
tion which the wars of York and Lancaster had occa- 
sioned in their number. James I., on his accession, 
found that the number of the English peers amounted 
to fifty-nine. The great increase which took place 
during little more than a century after will be best 
shown by the following table, which is taken from a 
searce little work, published in 1719, under the title of 
“Two Lists, showing the alterations which have taken 
place in the House of Commons from the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VIII. to the end of that of King 
James I., and in the House of Lords from the accession 
of James I. to this time.” 


Existing . ssoepes os Extinct. Additions. 
James I, created 1220+ G2 weccceeees OF 'bestiacese 45 
Cains Bas ccuvccaweia BBikc damncsne BE de'cvceveen 38 
CBertes, This pocaceccs! G0 cngenadede. O8 ee sees re | 
ek pre Se Pen ae Pe as © 
William and Mary..... Oe esccoesees ME saan 9 
BMS 25d chic cect it BO ee tibwted se DD cevecvcess “6 
Gosnke Be oc ccsccectes DD setxesices IO cesvecscr. 10 

332 154 119 
Deduct Extinctions... 154 


Peers in 1719 .....++ 178 

From that period up to the present time, the rate of 
increase has been nearly in the same proportion. The 
present English peerage consists of 25 dukes, 19 mar- 
quesses, 117 earls, 16 viscounts, 179 barons, exclusive 
of 16 Scotch and 28 Irish peers, who now form compo- 
uent parts of that branch of the legislature, and with the 
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two archbishops and 24 English and 4 Irish representa- 
tive bishops, compose a total of 430 peers in Parliament. 


The powers and privileges of the Lords, as a branch 


of the legislature at the present time, and the forms 
observed in their assemblies, are, upon the whole, simi- 
lar to those of the Commons, which we shall have ano- 
ther occasion to mention. 
stated. As an integral part of the legislature of the 
empire, the consent of a majority of the peers is neces- 
sary to give effect to any law; but they have a privilege, 


A few peculiarities may be 


not possessed by the Commons, of voting by proxy, 
without personal attendance, The peers, in each seve- 
ral rank, take place according to the date of creation ; 
and in voting, those of the lowest rank first declare 
their opinion in the words “ Content” or “‘ Not content.” 
On state occasions, the peers seat themselves in the 
house according to their rank; but in general no parti- 
cular order is observed, except that of the “ ministerial” 
or “ opposition” side of the house. The Peers always 
bow towards the throne on entering the house, which 
would seem to imply that the king is always supposed 
to be present. He, however, rarely attends except at 
the opening or close of a Parliament, or one of its 
sessions. On such occasions, after the king is seated 
on the throne, the Lords sit down, but without being 
covered. The Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod is 
then sent by the king to command the attendance of 
the Commons, who, on their arrival, stand at the bar to 
hear the king’s speech. The substance of this speech 
is addressed generally to both estates, in the words 
** My Lords and Gentlemen ;” but towards the middle, 
there is always a part, relating to finance, specially ad- 
dressed to the “‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons.” 
This is because no money bill, or a bill imposing a tax, 
can originate in the House of Lords; and when such a 
bill is sent up from the Commons, the peers must either 
agree to it or reject it altogether, for the least alteration 
is considered fatal to it. In such cases it is the usual 
practice for the Commons to introduce a new bill, in 
which the amendments suggested by the peers are 
incorporated. 

Besides its legislative character, the House of Lords 
has a judicial character. It is a court of appeal from 
the judgments of all other courts; and its decision 
is final. It is also the supreme court of criminal 
jurisprudence, in which character it has cognizancé 
of treason and other high crimes committed by Peers 
and others; and also tries persons impeached by the 
House of Commons. The Peers acquit or condemn 
without taking any oath, but simply declare, upon their 
honour, that the accused is ‘“ Guilty,’ or “ Not 
Guilty.” Such trials, when of great interest or im- 
portance, usually take place in Westminster Hall. 

After the separation of the Peers from the Commons 
in Parliament, the former continued to sit in Westmin: 
ster Hall; and we have been unable to ascertain at 
what precise period they removed to the apartment 
which they afterwards occupied. Stowe, who is seldom 
wanting in information on such points, mentions no 
definite period. He only says: “and now, of a@ long 
time, the place of the sitting of Parliament remains in 
the said ancient palace: the Lords in a fair room, and 
the Commons in that which was formerly St. Stephen's 
Chapel.” This “ fair room” was the old House of 
Lords, which was situated near Westminster Hall 
by the Painted Chamber and Court of Requests. We 
have already traced the locality of the Lords to the 
house lately destroyed ; and the apartment previously 
occupied seems, in its interior arrangements, very much 
to have resembled that subsequently prepared for their 
reception, the principal difference consisting in the 
greater size of the latter, the old house being an oblong 
apartment of scarcely half its dimensions. A comi- 
parison of our two engravings will exhibit small differ- 
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ences of detail much bettet than ‘my verbal description. 
The old apartment was considered spacious, lofty, and 
every way adapted to its purposes, until the Union with 
Ireland brought an accession to the numbers compos- 
ing the House of Lords, and made more extensive ac- 
commodations necessary. In every description of this, 
as well as the more modern room, the tapestry, to which 
we have already devoted a separate article, formed 
a prominent. subject. . The wood-cut in page 465 
represents this building in the time of George II. 

We have already had occasion to mention that the 
recent House of Lords was formed out of what had for- 
merly been the Court of Requests. © It is supposed that 
originally, and before the erection of Westminster Hall, 
this apartment was the great hall of the palace. In the 
time of Richard II. it is found described by the name of 
Whitehall, as it is also in 1429: for John of Gaunt 
is recorded to have sai as seneschal in the Whitehall of 
the King’s Palace, near the King’s Chapel, which can- 
not agree with any room so well as this, for the purpose 
of determining claims previous to the coronation of 
Richard II., and in 1429, on the day of the coronation 
of Henry VI., the prince of Portugal's son was knighted 
in the Whitehall at Westminster. In 1193 the then 
king is represented as sitting at dinner at Westminster, 
in that Hall of his which was called the Little Hall, 
probably this; and the denomination was apparently 
given to it to distinguish it from the present Westmin- 
ster Hall. Sir Edward Coke speaks of the apartment 
as the Court of Requests, or the Whitehall, thus show- 
ing the identity of the place denoted by tliese names. 

According to Stow, the Court of Requests was in- 
stituted in the reign of Henry VII., but the date of its 
abolition is not precisely indicated. We shall quote 
the account given by the writer we have named :— 
“ At the upper end of the Great Hall by the King’s 
Bench is a going up to a great chamber called the 
Whitehall, wherein is now kept the court of wards and 
liveries.* * * And adjoining thereunto is the Court 
of Requests. Both these are now also dissolved. A 
few words concerning this last-named court. In this 
court all suits made to the King or Queen, by way of 
petition, were heard and ended. This was called the 
* Poor Man’s Court, because there he could have right 
without paying any money. And it was also called the 
* Court of Conscience.’ The judges of this court were 
called the ‘ Masters of Requests ;’ one for the common 
laws and the other for the civil laws; andI find that 
it was a court of equity, after the nature of the Chancery, 
but inferior to it.* * * The chief judge was commonly 
the Lord Privy Seal, and the Court-Bishops and Chap- 
lains, and other great courtiers, were the judges and 
masters*.” 

Pennant, who wrote not many years before the apart- 
ment was appropriated to its recent uses, said :—“ It 
is a vast room modernized ; at present a mere walking- 
place. The outside of the south end shows the great 
antiquity of the building, having in it two great round 
arches with zigzag mouldings, our most ancient species 
of architecture.” 

We have already described the interior appearance of 
this apartment as afterwards prepared for the reception 
of the Peers, and as it appeared previously to the late 
fire. We shall,’ therefore, now proceed to mention 
some topographical features of that portion of the mass 
of palatial buildings to which our present statement 
particularly refers. : 

On the eastern side of those buildings was, and is still, a 
assage now called Parliament Place, which at one time 
ed from Old Palace Yard to the water; but the end of 

which was in the early part of this century closed by a 

wall. To the west of this passage, at the south-east corner 

of Oid Palace Yard, stands the end of the Prince's 
* Strype’s Stow, 6th edit, 1755, vol. ii. p. 630, 
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Chamber, into which the éntrance used by his Majes, 
as the way to the House of Lords immediately aa, 
farther on, on the east side, was the Court of Requests. 
which, since the Union with Ireland, has been the 
House of Lords, the principal entrance to which was 
from the passage at the south end of Westininster Hal) 
which passage at once served to connect the Hall wiih 
the two houses of Lords and Commons, and as a wy 
to them all from Old Palace Yard. Behind °th 
Prince’s Chamber and the Court of Requests, (or mog 
recent House of Lords), or, more properly, extendi 
north and south between the Prince’s Chamber and the 
Painted Chamber, stood the old House of Lords, Jy 
this part there were many other nameless rooms whi 
with the old House of Lords, the Painted Chamber, 
the Court of Requests, the Prince’s Chamber, andy 
number of cellars under the whole mass of building, 
were undoubtedly parts of the ancient palace. 

On the left hand, in the passage called “ Parliament 
Place,” is the south side of the Prince’s Chamber; 
beyond which, to the east of that chamber, there was 
small enclosed court; and in the farther corner of that 
court, very near the Prince’s Chamber, through whieh, 
and turning to the left through another door-way, was 
the immediate way into the cellar where the Powder. 
plot was intended to have taken effect. This cellaris 
imagined to have been the kitchen of the old palace of 
Edward the Confessor, a circumstance which the Barl 
of Northampton, who presided at the trial of Garnetthe 
Jesuit,—for his share in the Powder-plot,—stated that 
he had ascertained by ancient records. At one end of 
the east side of this cellar there was a door-way witha 
triangular arch, as it is called ; and at the other end was 
a square door-way within a semicircular arch, and. it 
was through this door-way that Guy Fawkes intended 
to have eseaped from the destruction with which ‘he 
purposed to overwhelm the estates of the kingdom, ° 

When the action itself had been determined upon 
by the conspirators, Percy, one of them, hired, for 
their use a house in Westminster, nearly adjoining 
the Parliament, and there they began to make their 
mine about the llth of December, 1604. The situa- 
tion of this house was a little to: the north of the 
King’s Entrance to the Prince's Chamber, and its 
south-east corner was joined by the Prince’s Chamber 
and a cellar under it, which cellar at that time belonged 
to the house standing there, and was undoubtedly that 
where this affair commenced. Guy Fawkes, in his con- 
fession, says, that when he came to the very foundation 
of the wall of the house, which was about three yards 
thick, and found the work one of great difficulty, they 
took to them Robert Winter. He adds, that it was 
about Christmas when they brought their mine to the 
wall, and about Candlemas they had wrought the wall 
half through. While they were working at the wall, they 
heard a rushing in a cellar as of removing coals. This 
noise was in the next room, and fearing that they were 
discovered, they sent Fawkes to see what was the 
matter; and on his return he informed them that it was 
a cellar in which coals had been deposited, which wére 
then selling off, and that the cellar was to be let. Upoa 
this intelligence, Percy immediately went aid hired it, 
as being more fit for their purpose than that of which 
they held possession, because it was. directly. under the 
Parliament, or rather under the House of Lords, at 
whose bar the Commons would be standing to hear the 
King’s speech, at the time when it was intended that 
the plot should take effect. In this newly-acquired 
cellar they laid twenty barrels of gunpowder, which, 
to prevent discovery, they covered with billets and 
faggots. To this number they afterwards added four- 
teen more barrels, making altogether thirty-four, cr, 
as Sir Edward Coke stated at the trial of the con- 
spirators, thirty-six barrels, Until the astonishing 
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thickness and strength of the stone walls are considered, 
this quantity of powder must seem much beyond what 
was requisite for the immediate purpose. We have 
already seen Fawkes describing a wall as nine feet 
thick; and others have been found, by actual admea- 
surement, to be nearly seven feet thick. The size of 
the cellar was seventy-seven feet long by twenty-four feet 
four inches wide ; if, therefore, the force of the powder 
had not been sufficient to blow all these stone-walls to 
pieces, the explosion would have spent its strength 
through the doors without affecting the buildings above. 
The whole was intended to have been kindled by a train 
or match which would burn a certain time before it took 
effect, allowing Fawkes sufficient time to escape through 
the doors and courts, and down Parliament Place to the 
water-side, where a boat would have been in readiness 
to take him across to Lambeth. 

The exact spot where Winter, Rockwood, Cayes, 
and Fawkes were executed is not generally known; but 
Smith, in the ‘ Antiquities of Westminster,’ quotes a 
pamphlet, contemporary with the event, which says 
that they were brought from the Tower to the Old 
Palace in Westminster over against the Parliament 
House, and there executed. 

We have spoken of the Gunpowder-plot somewhat 
out of its chronological order for the sake of mentioning 
it in connexion with the immediate scene of operations 
which were so happily frustrated on the eve of accom- 
plishment. We may now proceed to notice more briefly 
some other circumstances which occur among our re- 
collections of the upper house of Parliament. The 
first of these circumstances probably occurred before 
ihe removal of the assembly from Westminster Hall ; 
but it may be noticed as a curious illustration of the 
spirit of parliamentary proceedings in early times, when 
** debates were carried on more by. the eloquence of the 
fist than of the tongue,” and when private broils more 
frequently engaged attention than measures,of public 
importance. ’ 

In the last year but one of Richard II.'s reign, the 
Duke of Hereford appeared in Parliament and accused 
the Duke of Norfolk of having spoken to him, in pri- 
vale conversation, slanderously and treasonably of the 
king and his intentions, 
gave Hereford the lie, and offered.to prove his innocence 
by single combat with the accuser. The Parliament, 
thinking it right to take-cognizance of this transaction, 
but not caring to prolong its session for the purpose, 
delegated its authority to a committee. With the con- 
currence of the king, and apparently of this committee, 
every preparation was made for a grand duel between: 
the parties, in the presence of the chief authorities of 
the kingdom: but at the last moment, when the com- 
batants were already front to. front, the king, with the 
advice and authority of the commissioners, interposed 
to prevent the effusion of blood; and, to show. his 
impartiality, sentenced the antagonist Peers to banish- 
meut, from which Hereford soon returned te. pluck the 
crown from the head of his weak and misguided cousin, 

In the early part of the year 1478, King Edward IV. 
appeared in the House of Lords to plead his own cause 
against his brother, the easy Duke of Clarence, 
against whom no charge was brought but that of 
having used certain free expressions, which, if true, 
seem to prove nothing more than his careless and in- 
cautious disposition. But the truth of the charge was 
proved by no adequate evidence ; the duke was declared 
guilty by the Peers, and the Commons petitioned. for 
his execution, and passed a bill of attainder against 
him. The king favoured his brother with the choice 
of the manner in which he would die, and, in pursuance 
of his choice, he was drowned in a butt of malmsey in 
the Tower. Hume, in a just remark on this transac- 


Norfolk denied the charge,— | 
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“The measures of the Parliament during that age furnish 
us with examples of a strange mixture of freedom and 
servility ; they scrupled to grant, and sometimes refused 
to the king the smallest supplies, the most necessary ig 
the support of the government, even the most necessary 
for the maintenance of wars, for which the Nation as 
well as the Parliament itself expressed great fondness, 
But they never scrupled to concur in the most flagran 
act of injustice or tyranny, which fell on any individual) 
however distinguished by birth or merit.” : 
The same historian remarks that this spirit lasted 
more than a century longer. Among other proofg of 
this, their treatment of Wolsey may be mentioned 
No sooner had the capricious Henry VIII. withdrawn 
his favour from that able but ambitious minister, thap 
the House of Lords came forward with a charge of 
forty-four articles against him, and petitioned for his 
punishment and removal from all authority. Thomas 
Cromwell, then a member of the House of Commons, 
but formerly a servant of the cardinal, and “ among the 
faithless faithful only found,” stood up in the lower 
house to defend his benefactor. This Cromwell we find, 
a few years after, sitting in the upper house as Earl of 
Essex, Knight of the Garter, Vicar-general, Lord Privy 
Seal, Lord Chamberlain, and Master of the Wards, and 
was declared by his Peers in that house, among other 
flatteries, to be “worthy, by his desert, of being vicar- 
general of the universe.” A few days after, this so 
worthy man was sentenced in the same house to death, 
without trial, or examination of any evidence against him, 
A few years before this last event, in the same reign, 
Queen Anne Boleyn lifted up her hands towards 
heaven, before a jury of twenty-six peers, and cried 
aloud, ““O Father! O Creator! thou art the way, the 
truth, and the life, Grow knowest that I have not de- 
served this fate !’—the fate of being burned or beheaded’ 
at the king’s pleasure, to which she had just been sen- 
tenced by those peers. In the session of Parliament, 
which commenced in April, 1540, none of the abbets! 
were allowed to sit in the House of Lords. This natu-' 
rally followed from the suppression of the greater: 
monasteries, which had previously taken place. 








| 





tion, well hits off the parliamentary spirit of that period. 


The Parliaments in those days do not appear to have! 
wasted much time in debate. Except when the sove-' 
reign wanted a grant of money, they rarely hesitated to| 
comply at once with the wishes of the court. Hence, 
although during the long reign of Henry VIII. there; 
were ten Parliaments, which held twenty-three’sessions, 
—the time which they sat did not. altogether exceed) 
three years and a half. ‘ 

In 1549 a bill of attainder was brought into the! 
House of Lords against the protector Somerset’s am-| 
bitious brother, Seymour. He had demanded a fair; 
and open trial; but none of all his friends in the house 
stood up to support his demand, though many rose to 
say what they knew against him. Three years after, 
Somerset himself, whose ruin involved that of many of 
his friends, was tried by the Peers, who acquitted him 
of treason; but, to the great regret of the people, 
sentenced him to death on the charge of intending a: 
felonious assault on the Privy Council. 

On the opening of the first Parliament of Queen’ 
Mary, the court directed mass to be celebrated hefore 
both houses, with all the ancient rites and ceremonies 
which had been abolished by Act of Parliament. 
Taylor, Bishop of Lincoln, having refused to kneel: 
when the host was elevated, met. with _very_severe treat~ 
ment, and was violently thrust out of the house. The 
Parliamentary history of the following year was re- 
markable for the steady resistance of both houses of 
Parliament to the desire of the Queen to be invested 
with the power of appointing her successor, with almost 
the avowed intention of nominating her husband, the 
King of Spain. 
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We have already mentioned a little contest about 







furnis : 

te rms which took place hetween the Lords and Commons 

lian iarthe reign of Elizabeth; and as we are now railhei 
we wey i g ecislative mea- 

‘Sary tg qnentioning historical recollections than legislative 





ques, we may mention the trials of the Earls of Essex 
ai Southampton by the Peers as one of the most 
interesting local events of that reign. The trial was s 
air one for the times, and is rendered the more remark- 
ble to us by the circumstance that Bacon, who had no 
oficial duty to perform, and had lived on terms of 











lasted private friendship with Essex, was one of the most 
of of active of the lawyers opposed to him on this trial. It is 
ioned. rot pleasant to mention the infirmities of such a man 
drawn [gs Bacon ; but the most interesting, and, at the same 
than time, the most afflicting local association we can find 
ree of fm for the reigu of James I., is that he, then Viscount St. 





Albans and Lord High Chancellor of England, was 
impeached by the Commons at the bar of the House of 
Lords, and was obliged to confess with-shame and 











oie orow, that his hands—the hands of the first judge 
lower (gin the land —were unclean. 

find In the reign of Charles I. (1626), the Earl of Bristol 
arl of appeared in the House of Lords, though forbidden by 
Privy BB the king to attend, and accused the Duke of Bucking- 
-and glum of high treason. ‘The most interesting judicial 
other business which the Peers had to perform during this 





rign, consisted in the trials of the Earl of Strafford 







icar. 

i and of Archbishop Laud, both of whom where con- 
path, demned by small majorities in very thin houses. Seven 
him, (Peers alone voted on Laud’s trial. At this time the 
‘ign, fj Commons were paramount, and their will could not be 
ards [gginsaid. Hence they passed a vote, declaring it trea- 
ried’ json in a king to levy war against his Parliament, and 
the. appointing a high court of justice to try Charles for 
de. [this treason, they sent the vote up to the Peers. The 






upper house had then become of no account, and very 
few of its members were in the habit of attending. On 
that day there was rather a fuller attendance than usual, 
there being sixteen Peers present, who immediately and 
unanimously rejected the vote of the Commons, -and 





















tus’ 
ter’ [adjourned themselves for ten days. Before the ten 
' Bdays had passed, the King had been tried and be- 
uve! J headed. When the Peers met again according to 
ve-' ff aljournment, they entered upon business, and sent 
to! {down some votes to the Commons, of which the latter 
ce,| JJ took no notice’; but a few days afterwards they passed a 
re; vole that they would make no more addresses to the 
1s, J} House of Peers, nor receive any from them; and that 
| fi that house was useless and dangerous, and was therefore 
to be abolished. 
he! Cromwell created several lords, and wished to have 
n-| [House of Peers; but none of the old Peers would 
ir) ff atend, and the attempt was altogether a signal failure. 
se Sir Arthur Hazelrig and some other of the new Peers 
0 preferred to sit in the House of Commons, which re- 
r, fused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the other 
of i house, 
a The Peers resumed their functions without opposi- 
, tion in the Parliament which recalled Charles II. At 
a ff onetime during that reign the anger of the Commons 
was excited by the refusal of the Peers to commit the 
1 Earl of Clarendon on their impeachment; but after he 
» ff had escaped to France, they concurred with the lower 
house in the measures taken against him. A subse- 
. quent dispute between the two houses, which arose 
|} ff from an attempt of the Peers to make some amend- 





ments in a money bill sent up by the Commons, obliged 
the king to prorogue the Parliament. When the next 
king, James II., fled with the intention of escaping to 
France, the bishops and Peers who were then in town 
assumed, for the time, the administration of the govern- 
ment, and took such measures as they judged necessary 
for the publie welfare; and afterwards acted in concur- 
rence with the Commons in the final settlement of the 
Crown, : 
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There were some trials before the Lords of consi- 
derable interest in the following reigns, such as that of 
Dr. Sacheverell, in the reign of Queen Anne, and those 
of Atterbury bishop of Rochester, the Earl of Maccles- 
field, and the Earl of Oxford, in the reign of George I. 
Oxford, who was prime minister under Queen Anne, 
was impeached by the Commons; but as they were 
prevented by a misunderstanding with the Lords, from 
appearing to support the accusation on the trial, he was 
acquitted. But the Duke of Ormond and Lord Boling- 
broke, who were also impeached but did not surrender, 
had their names*erased from the list of peers; inven- 
tories were taken‘ of their personal estates; and the 
Duke’s achievements as Knight of the Garter were taken 
down from St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. Boling- 
broke was afterwards pardoned. 

The wood-cut at page 469 is after a painting by Mr. 
Copley, the father of the present Lord Lyndhurst, and 
represents a circumstance which took place in the House 
of Lords in the year 1778, when the Earl of Chatham 
left the bed to which he had been confined by sickness 
and the infirmities of age, to appear once more in the 
House which his eloquence had so often thrilled. He 
spoke with the ardour of his best days on the motion of 
the Duke of Richmond for an address to his Majesty 
on the state of the nation. After having concluded, he 
listened with much impatience and restlessness to the 
reply, and attempted to rise in order to answer; but, 
after two or three unsuccessful efforts to stand, he 
fainted, and fell back in his seat. He was caught in 
the arms of some lords who stood near him, and the 
house immediately adjourned. His death is considered 
to have been immediately caused by this exertion, which 
he survived littie more than a month. The reader will 
find a notice and portrait of this distinguished states- 
man in No. 39 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 

The addition made to the members of the upper 
house by the Union with Ireland in 1800, suggested 
the propriety of enlarged accommodation; in conse- 
quence of which the apartment recently destroyed was 
prepared for their reception. Within the short period 
of its existence many historical associations cannot have 
arisen. ‘The trial of ‘Queen Caroline, in 1820, will 
doubtless be considered. the most interesting ; but the 
circumstances of that event are too fully and familiarly 
known to the public to need any extended notice in this 
place. The following wood-cut represents the House 
of Lords as fitted up on the occasion of this trial. 


Tn our account of the Tapestry of the Destruction of 
the Spanish Armada, we omitted to notice a curious 
passage in Pennant’s description of the old House of 
Lords :— 

**'The House of Lords is a room ornamented with 
the tapestry which records our victory over the Spanish 
Armada. It was bespoke by the Earl of Nottingham, 
lord high admiral and commander-in-chiet on the glo- 
rious day. The earl sold it to JamesI. The design 
was drawn by Cornelius Vroan, and the tapestry 
executed by Francis Spiering. Vroan had a hundred 
pieces of gold for his labour. The arras itself cost 
1628/. It was not put up till the year 1650, two years 
after the extinction of the monarchy, when the House 
of Lords was used as a committee-room for the House 
of Commons *.” 

Speaking of the apartment in which the king was 
wont to put on his robes when he came to the House 
of Lords, Pennant states that it contained a curious 
old tapestry representing the birth of Queen Elizabeth. 
Anne Boleyn was exhibited in bed, on one side of which 
stood ‘an attendant, and on the other a nurse with the 
child in her arms. The continuity of the story was a 
little broken by the loss of a piece of the arras, which 
had been cut out to make a passage for the door 

* Some Account of London,’ p. 91, 3rd edit., 1793, 
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